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THE PAPYRUS, OR PAPER RUSH. 


SeveRA authors describe the Egyptian Paper-reed as a 
plant of the rush kind. It grows on the banks of the river 
Nile and in marshy grounds, to the height ‘of twelve or 
thirteen feet, besides two feet under water. The root is 
brown, the large leaves grow near the water’s edge, and the 
stalk is two inches in thickness. It bearsa crown at top, 
composed of numerous long, thin, straight fibres, resembling 
human hairs. . 

Egyptian Papyrus, or Paper, was manufactured from the 
pellicles or skins which surround the stalk, the finest of 
which were stript from the middle betweeu the outer rind 
and the marrow of the stalk. Not more than twenty strips, 
each about thirteen fingers in breadth, could be taken from 
one stalk. In order to be deemed fit for use, the strips 
were to be thin, white, and smooth. These were spread 
on a table and sprinkled with water, after which they were 
washed over with hot glue-like Nile-water. On the first 
layer of these skins, a second was placed cross-ways to 
finish the sheet, which was then pressed, hung up to dry, 
and smoothed and polished with a tooth. The latter ope- 
ration kept the paper from soaking the ink, and made it 
shine, It then received another wash of thin glue, and was 
afterwards beaten with a hammer; it was sized a second 
time, pressed, and again extended with a hammer. 

Twenty sheets glued together were called scapus, but 
sometimes several scapi were glued together, to form one 
large volumen, 

_ The precise time when this kind of paper was invented 
is unknown, ah several authors have proved that it was in 
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use some centuries before the birth of Christ. When Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, began to collect his great 
library of books, he caused them all to be copied on this 
new-invented paper, It was also exported for the use of 
other countries, till Eumenes, king of Pergamus, endeavor- 
ing to form a library at Pergamus, with a design to excel 
that at Alexandria, eaused a prohibition to be put to the 
exportation of Papyrus from Egypt. This put Eumenes 
upon the invention, and occasioned that monarch to discover 
a superior manufacture of parchment from the skins of sheep 
and goats, and on this article he procared copies of such of 
the works of learned men ‘as he afterwards placed in his 
library. Parchment was hence called pergamena in Latin, 
from its being invented at Pergamus, a city in Lesser Asia, 
and from its becoming a thief article of trade at, that place. 
There is a reference in Scripture to the destruction of 
the Paper-reeds, as constituting part of the judgments with 
which the Almighty threatened Egypt on account of its 
sins : “The brooks of defence shall be emptied and dried 
up; the reeds and flags shall wither: the Paper-reeds by 
the brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, and every thing 
sown by the brooks, shall wither, be driven away, and be 
no more.” Isaiah xix. 6, 7. 
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MAY. 


“The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds 
is come.” CAnTICLES: 
“ For thee, sweet month! the groves green liv’ries wear, 
If not the first, the fairest of the year.” 


Tue name of this month is derived from Maia, the mo- 
ther of Mercury, and one of the stars in the constellation 
of the Pleiades, It was so. called by Romulus, “ Postquam 
Romulus populum in majores minorés que divisissét, quo 
altera pars armis, altera consilio rempublice tueretur, in 
honorem utrius que partis, hunc Maium, sequentum Junium 
nominavit.” “ After Romulus had divided the people into 
Patricians and Plebeians, by which one part Might defend 
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the republic by arms, and the other assist it by counsel, he 
called this month May, in honor of the Patricians, (who 
composed the senators and nobles of his city,) and the fol- 
lowing month June, in honor of the class of Plebeians.” 

The month of May is regarded as the commencement of 
summer, and presents to our view a pleasing variety of 
flowers, which call forth the bee from his hive to range 
amongst them, and collect his store of wax and honey for 
the approaching winter. What an example of prudence 
and industry! He rises early in the morning, and begins 
his labor betimes, ranges from flower to flower, without 
despising any, and keeps his object constantly in view. 
How worthy is such an example to be imitated by the 
young! To gather in a store of knowiedge for future life, 
and to collect the sweets of learning from the flowers of 
literature, from the fields of science, and from useful con- 
versatiop, that the mind may be furnished with important 
and useful principles. And what an example too for all 
who aspire to eternal happiness, to begin early to seek God, 
to gather from the sacred Scriptures, and from the works of 
pious and learned authors, the knowledge of those sacred 
truths which are able, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, to make them wise unto salvation ; thus exemplify- 
ing the prudence of the bee, in providing for futurity, and 
the industry of the bee, in laboring while the season lasts. 
Let the serious Christian also be reminded by the change 
from winter to summer, that the cold blasts of adversity 
and affliction will not always continue. The time of the 
singing of birds will come, the storms of life will cease, and 
the summer of eternal happiness at length appear! In the 
meantime let him be concerned to cultivate the flowers of 
religion, meekness, gentleness, piety, aud devotion, zeal 
and good works, that he may adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour, 

Before I conclude these remarks, let me notice that the 
month of May is an interesting period in the religious 
world, on account of the various anniversaries of many use- 
ful societies. At this season there are assembled, both 
in Great Britain and America, large numbers of the friends 
and advocates of the various Bible Societies, the Mission- 
ary Socjeties, the Religious Tract Societies, the Suaday 
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School Unions, the Home Missionary Societies, and many 
others, all having in view the same object, the same design 
—the glory of God, and the eternal salvation of man. May 
their prosperity be great, and their usefulness increased, 


“Till the whole universe shall be, 
But one great temple, Lord, to thee.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


THE DAILY DROUGHT AND NIGHTLY FROST. 


From the 28th to the $1st May, the heat was excessive, 
the thermometer, at about two o’clock, in our different 
tents, varying from 98° to 103°. The Persians allowed 
this heat to be uncommon, but still talked of it as trifling 
when compared with the great heats of summer. Although 
it was very oppressive, yet we did not find it so relaxing 
as the heat of India. All our furniture had suffered ex- 
tremely ; mahogany boxes that had stood the climate of 
India, and which had crossed the equator several times un- 
warped, here cracked. Ivory split, our mathematical — 
rulers curled up, and the mercury in the artificial horizons 
over-ran the boxes which contained it. We found the 
nights cool, and the mornings quite cold, the thermometer 
varying sometimes 30° between the greatest heat and the 
greatest cold. The difference was sufficiently sensible to 
enable us to comprehend the full force of the complaint 
which Jacob made to Laban: “In the day the drought 
eonsumed me, and the frost by night.” Gen. xxxi. 40. 


PERSIAN INTEMPERANCE. 


On the 15th of April, 1813, returning from a morning 
ride, about seven o’clock, I saw at about forty yards from 
the road-side, a party of well dressed Persians seated ona 
carpet close to a rising ground in the plain, with a small 
stream of water, near a field of rising corn, flowing before 
them, and surrounded by their servants and horses. As I 
passed, they sent a lad to me with a message to the follow- 
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ing purpose :—The Khan sends his compliments, says 
khosh bash, be happy, and requests you will join his party ; 
at the same time the whole company hallooed out to me, 
as loud as they could, khosh bash! khosh bash! I after- 
wards learnt that this party was given by @ Yuybashee, or 
a colonel of the king’s troops, and that they were in the 
height of enjoyment when I passed, for they were all appa- 
rently much intoxicated. We one day met a party in one 
of the king’s pleasure houses, nearly under similar circum- 
stauces ; and we found that the Persians, when they com- 
mit a debauch, arise betimes, and esteem the morning the 
best time for beginning to drink wine, by which means they 
carry on their excess until night. This contrast with our 
own manners will perhaps give fresh force to that passage 
of Isaiah vii. “Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong drink, that continue 
until night, until wine inflame them.” This indeed has 
been the reproach of the voluptuary, from the satirists and 
moralists of all ages and nations. 


THE FOUNTAINS OF SOLOMON, 


I prREcTED my course to the celebrated pools or founs 
tains of Solomon, situated about the distance of four miles. 
to the south of Bethlehem, and in a most retired situation, 
in the middle of mountains. There are three in number, 
of a quadrangular form, excavated, and on the side of a 
hill, One is above the’ other, like a flight of steps, and is 
so disposed that the water in the uppermost flows to the 
second, and from thence to the third. Each may be about 
100 feet in breadth, but different in point of length; and 
although it is quite impracticable to ascertain their depth, 
yet they evidently contained a great body of water, and 
were in the best state of preservation. These fountains 
are calculated to recall to memory expressions in scripture 
which are beautifully figurative. At these pools, or basins, 
4s I think they may be more properly denominated, there 
we the ruins of a small edifice, represented by the guide as 
having been the’ residence of Solomon, and much in the 
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style of a shooting box. The spring from which these res- 
ervoirs are supplied, is at a very short distance, which | 
was told by the monks is considered to be that alluded to 
in the Song of Solomon, and is at the head of the first 
fountain, secured*bya door, Now this circumstance, though 
it does not in itself appear very particular, yet may ve con- 
sidered illustrative of the meaning of the purity of a foun- 
tain sealed or shut in, as alluded to by the wise man, since 
I found it a common practice im this country, in order to 
secure fountains of water. In Arabia, it is observed by @ 
traveller, “ They are wont to close up and cover their wells 
of water, lest the sand, which is put in orotion by the winds, 
should fill them and quite stop them up.” And it may be 
necessary to refer here to what is recorded in scripture, as 
a practice observed anciently respecting the covering of 
wells. The tradition in short we have of these wells is, 
that Solomon kept the door stamped with his signet; and 
I have mentioned that the place stil! appears to be secured 
by a door, through which the water flows, and is conducted 
by a subterraneous canal on the side of the road, to Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem. But whatever may be the history 
of such pools, and it does ngt at all appear improbable that 


they might with other distinguished acts have been the op-- 


eration of Solomon, the most superficial observer must admit 
that they exhibit real evidence of having been planned with 
wisdom, and executed for a most beneficial purpose. About 
half a mile immediately below these great cisterns there is 
a deep valley, enclosed by high mountains on each side, 
which has been alsc held to be the spot where the gardens 
of Solomon were laid out. On viewing the local situation 
of these cisterns and gardens, it appeared to me that the 
former must have been made for the express purpose of 
watering the latter, without which they would have been 
i of the proper nourishment to promote vegetation, 
indeedin this warm region a bountiful supply of water was 
indispensable. This leads to an observation that we are 
told in scripture ; a river supplied the garden of Eden, and 
the Church is the Paradise of Christ; whose spirit is @ 
spring in it to refresh the souls of believers. In al! proba 


bility these were models of imitation on the part of Solo-~ 


mon, since he appears te have attached so much importance 
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to pleasures of this kind. In no part, perhaps, of the Holy 
Land, are the pools or reservoirs of water for producing 
vegetation more conspicuous, than in the very extensive 
gardens about Damascus, which I may afterwards have 
occasion more particularly to notice. On the whole, when 
a traveller views such places with attention, he must be pe- 
culiarly struck with that remarkable coincidence, occurring 
between them and. those passages of Sacred Writ where 
they are referred to, which ought to enhance in a greater 
degree the value of that revelation of mercy put into our 
hands, and establish in the soul a stronger and more lively 
faith.—Rae Wilson’s Travels. 








THE AMERICAN BEACH GRASS. 







On the driest and most barren of these grounds grows @ - ra 
plant, which I had never before seen, known in New Engeyo) ° ~ 
land by the name of beach-grass. This vegetable bears 
ageneral resemblance to sedge, but is of a light bluish ~ of 
green, and of a coarse appearance. On these sands, sterile => - 
as they appear, it flourishes with a strong and rapid venti 
ationy and I believe, not at all, or very rarely, on any other 
ground ; and here one would naturally think nothing would 
gow. From a Mr. Collins, now an inhabitant of Plymouth, 
and formerly of Truro, I received the following informa- 
tion, When he lived at Truro, the inhabitants were under 
the authority of law, regularly warned in the month of 
April yearly, to plant beach-grass, asin other towns of 
New England they are warned to repair highways. You 
will observe that it was required by the laws of the state 
tnd under the proper penalties for disobedience, being as 
regular a public tax as any other. The people therefore 
generally attended and performed the labor ; the grass was 
dug in the bunches in which it naturally grows, and each 
bunch divided into a number of smaller ones; these were 
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id Bf set out in the sand, at distances of three feet; after one 
# jf "W was set, others were placed behind it, in such a man- 
ki Mt as to shut up the interstices, or as a carpenter would 
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?” as to break the joints. It was placed jn this man- “| 
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ner, in order to prevent the wind from having an open 
course through the grass in any direction, Jest it should 
drive the sand away. When it is once set it grows of 
course, and spreads with rapidity ; every bunch enlarges 
and with its seeds-plants new ones around it; the seeds 
are so heavy that they bend the heads of the grass, and 
when ripe drop directly down by its side, where they im- 
mediately vegetate. Thus ina short time the ground is 
covered ; where this-covering is found none of the sand is 
blown, on the contrary, it is accumulated and raised con- 
tinually, as snow gathers and rises among bushes or branch- 
es of trees cut and spread upon the earth. Nor does the 
grass merely defend the surface on which it is planted, but 
rises as that rises by new accumulation, and always ovVer- 
ore the sand however high that may be raised by the wind, 
ithin the memory of my informant, the sea broke over 
the beach which connecis Truro with Province Town, (the 
» eastern end of which, for three miles, is within the limits 
jgpf the fermer township,) and swept the body of it away for 
eome distance. The beach-grass was immediately planted 
*'on the spot ; in consequence of which the beach was again 
raised to a sufficient height, and in various places into hills. 
The wisdom and goodness of the Creator exhibited in the 
formation of this plant, in this place, certainly claim the 
admiration and gratitude of man. But for this single un- 
sightly vegetable, the slender barrier which here has so 
long resisted the ravages of the ocean, had not improbably 
been long since washed away. In the ruins, Province 
Town and its most useful harbor must have been lost, and 
the relief which the harbor and the inhabitants furnish to 
multitudes of vessels in distress, and which no other place 
or people could possibly furnish, must have been prevented. 
No other plant grows on this sand; the purpose for which 
it seems to have been created, it answers easily, permanent- 
ly, and perfectly. Perhaps at some period, at a more 
advanced state of knowledge, when war shall have become 
less, and the advancement of happiness more .the object of 
human pursuit, uses of similar importance may be found, 
most possibly for all other objects, however useless they 
may be theught at present, and however neglected in the 
inquiries of man.—Dwighi’s Travels. 
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JESUS CHRIST THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


Tugre is no character in which the great Head of the 
church is presented to our view, which can create tenderer 
emotions in the believer than that of a Shepherd. In that 
are.united, as in a whole, all the kind offices which that 
divine personage sustains towards his people, because a 
shepherd feeds his flock, guards it, watches over it, and 
loves it. ‘Thus, our Saviour feeds his flock with the bread 
ef life—guards the different members of it with his sove- 
reign power—watches ever them with his ever-waking eye 
—and loves them with an everlasting love. “ The Lord: 
is my shepherd,” said the inspired Psalmist, and what was 
the result of this conviction of his mind—it was, that he 
could lack nothing ; and each believer, feeling the same im- 
portant truth, that the Lord is his shepherd, experiences the 
same consoling assurance, that all his interests, both for ~ 
time and eternity, will be so regarded by him, as that he 
will want nothing that is calculated for his good.. Let all’ 
the storms of adversity arise—let friends prove faithless and’ 
treacherous—in a word, let him be troubled and disquieted 
on the right hard and on the left—still “sure peace” is 
his—hée knows that all is going on right while he has his 
Shepherd nigh, and in entire, dependence on him he may 
meet all the evils of life, and loek upon them as being 
only the little inconveniences and difficulties he must un- 
dergo, while passing to the fold of happy Canaan. O! 
my reader, indescribable is the joy which flows from the 
reflection of Jesus being a shepherd. May you, for your- 
self, know. experimentally the blessedness of it. May you 
be under his kind care here below, and when death shall 


arive, may you enter into the heavenly fold of your great 
Shepherd. C,H. 


PROMPTITUDE, 


_ ALExAnpER being asked how he overcame the world 
i so short a time, answered, By not delaying. This wasa 
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striking feature in the conduct of Cesar, whose sentence 
has so often been quoted, “ Veni, vidi, vici”: “I came, I 
saw, I conquered.” The Scriptures enforce the same dili- 
gence and despatch in regard to eternal things—* Now is 
the accepted time, behold now is the day of salvation.” 
Every thing round us and before us second the exhortations 
to promptitude. Survey the early removal and premature 
death of thousands. Mark the innumerable diseases ‘that 
wait around. Consider the dreadful effects of coming short 
of heaven, and can you delay? Why talk of a future op- 
portunity? Why speak of a more convenient season? 
Begin forthwith to ensure the blessings that are freely offer- 
ed to you in the Gospel. To-morrow’is a period you may 
never behold; to-morrow you may be in another world, 
Suppose a present were offered to you, would you defer 
totake it? A present is offered—a crown of glory—a well- 
tuned harp—a seat in Paradise—Oh! sinner, refuse net the 
blessing by delay. Pray much that you may be forgiven, 
and accepted, and saved. Be diligent in the Lord’s appoint- 
ed means. Never cease till you can call the Lord yeur' 


own. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING. 


BY MRS. OPIE. 
THE STAGE COACH. 


(Continued from page 127.) 


Burford ! Burford!” cried he, when he heard the an- 
swer; “what! the daughter of Burford the bankrupt ?” 
“ Yes, the same.” With a frowning brow he re-entered 
the coach, and, when seated, whispered the old gentleman 
next him; and both of them having exchanged glances of 
sarcastic and indignant meaning, looked at Annabel with 
great significance. Nor was it long before she observed a 
marked change in their manner towards her. They an- 
swered her with abruptness, and even with reluctance; till, 
at length, the one who interrogated her acquaintance on 
the coach said,.in a sarcastic tone, “I conclude that you 
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were speaking just now, young lady, of the fine things 
which were once yours. You have no graperies and suc- 
cession-houses now,.I take it.” “ Dear me! why not, sir Y’ 
replied the conscious girl, in a trembling voice. “ Why 
not? Why, excuse my freedom, but are you not the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Burford the bankrupt ?”’ Never was child more 


» tempted to deny her parentage than Annabel was: but 


though with great reluctance, she faltered out, “ Yes ; and 
to be sure, my father was once unfortunate ; but”—here 
she looked at her young and opposite neighbor ; and, see- 
ing that his look of admiring respect was ‘exchanged for 
one of ill-suppressed laughter, she felt irresistibly urged to 
add, “ But we are very well off now, I assure you; and 
our present residence is so pretty! such a sweet garden! 
and such a charming hot-house !” 

“ Indeed !” returned the old man, with a significant nod 
to his friend; “ well, then let your papa take care that he 
does not make his house two hot to hold him, and that 
another house be not added to his list of residences,” 
Here he laughed heartily at his own wit, and was echoed 
by his companion. “ But, pray, how long has he been 
thus again favored by fortune?” “Oh dear! I cannot 
say; but, for sometime ; and I assure you our style of liv- 
ing is very complete.” “I do not doubt it; for children 
aud fools speak truth, says the proverb ; and sometimes,” 
added he in a low voice, “ the child and the foul are the 
same person.” “So, so,” he muttered aside to the other 
tiaveller ; “ gardens! hot-house! carriage! swindling, spe- 
cious rascal !”? But Annabel heard only the first part of 
ti sentence ; and being quite satisfied that she had recov- 
éred all her consequence in the eyes of her young beau 
by two or three white lies, as she termed them, (flights of 
fancy in which she was apt to indulge,) she resumed her 
attack on his heart, and continued to converse, in her most 
seducing manner, till the coach stopped, according to her 
desire, at a cottage by the road-side, where, as she said, 
her father’s groom was to meet her, and take her portman- 
teau. The truth was, that she did not choose to be set 
down at her own humble home, which was at the farther 
end of the village, because it would not only tell the tale 
of her fallen fortunes, but would prove the falsehood of 
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what she had been asserting. When the coach stopped, 
she exclaimed with well ‘acted surprise, “ Dear me! how 
strange that the servant is’ not waiting for me! But, it 
does not signify ; I can stop here till he comes.” She then 
left the coach, scarcely greeted by her elderly companions, 
but followed, as she fancied, by looks of love from the 
youth, who handed her out, and expressed his great regret 
at parting with her. 

hgparents meanwhile, were eagerly expecting her 
return; for though the obvious defects in her character 
gave them excessive pain, and they were resolved to leave 
no measures untried in order to eradicate them, they had 
missed her amusing vivacity ; and even their low and con- 
fined dwelling was rendered cheerful, when, with her sweet 
and brilliant fones, she went carolling about the house. 
Besides, she was coming, fur the first time, alone and un- 
expected; and as the coach was later than usual, the anx- 
ious tenderness of the parental heart was worked up toa 
high pitch of feeling, and they were even beginning to 
share the fantastic fears of the impatient grandmother, 
when they saw the coach stop at a distant turn of the road, 
and soon after beheld Annabel coming towards them ; who 
was fondly clasped to those affectionate bosoms, for which 
her unprincipled falsehoods, born of the most contemptible 
vanity, had prepared fresh trials and fresh injuries ; for 
her elderly companions were her father’s principal and re- 
lentless creditors, who had been down to Wynstaye op 
business, and were returning thence, to London ; intending 
when they arrived there to assure Sir James Alberry,— 
the friend of Burford’s father, who resided in London, and 
wished to take him into partnership,—that they were no 
longer averse to sigihis certificate ; being at length com 
vinced that he was’a calumniated man. But now all their 
suspicions were renewed and confirmed; since it was easier 
for them to believe that Burford was still she villain which 
they always thought him, than that so young a girl ‘should 
have told so many falsehoods at the mere impulse of vanity. 
They therefore became more inveterate against her poor 
father than ever; and though their first visit to the metrop- 
olis was to the gentleman in question, it was now impelled’ 
by a wish to injure, not to serve him. How differently 
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would they have felt, had the vain and false Annabel allow- 
ed the coach to set her down at»her father’s Jowly door ! 
and had they beheld the interior arrangement of his house 
and family! Had they seen neatness rnd order giving al- 
traction to cheap and ordinary furniture; had they beheld 
the simple meal spread out to welcome the wanderer 
home, and the Bible and Prayer-book ready for the eveniuig 
service, which was deferred till it could be shared again 
with her whose return would add fervor to the devotion of 
that worshipping family, and would call forth additional 
expressions of thanksgiving ! 

The dwelling of Burford was that of a man improyed-by 
trials past s—of one who looked forward with thankfulness 
and hope to the renewed possession of a competence, in 
the belief that he should now be able to make a wiser and 
holier use of it than ve had done before His wife had’ 
needed no such lesson; though, in the humility of her 
heart, she thought otiaerwise ; and had helped ber husband 
to impress on the “yielding minds of her bogs, who (hap- 
pier than their sister) had never left her, that a season of 
worldly humiliation is more safe and blessed than one of 
worldly prosperity—while their Welch cottage and wild 
mountain garden had been converted, by her resources and 
her example, into a scene of such raral industry and inno- 
cent amusement, that they could no longer regret the splen- 
did house and grounds which they had been obliged to 
resign. The grandmother, indeed, had never ceased to 
mourn and to murmur; and, tosher, the hope of seeing a 
return of brighter days, by means of a new partnership, was 
beyond measure delightful. But she was doomed to be 
disappointed, through those errors in the child of her adop- 
tion which she had at least encouraged, if she had not 
occasioned. 

It was with even clamorous delight, that Annabel, after 
this absence of a few months, was welcomed by her broth- 
ers; the parents’ welcome was of a quieter, deeper nature ; 
while the grandmother’s first solicitude was to ascertain 
how she looked; and having convinced herself that she 
Was returned handsomer than ever, her joy was as loud as 


ee of the boys.—“ Do come hither, Bell,” said one of her 


hers—“ we have so much to show you! The old cat 
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has such nice kittens!” “ Yes; and my rabbits have all 
young ones!” cried another.—* And I and mama,” cried 
the third boy, “ have put large stones into the bed of the 
mountain rill ; so now it makes such a nice noise as it flows 
over them! Do come, Bell; do, pray, come with us !”— 
But the evening duties were first to be performed; and per- 
formed they were, with more than usual solemnity; but 
after them Annabel had to eat her supper; and she was 
so engrossed in relating her adventures in the coach, and 
with describing the attentions of her companions, that her 
poor brothers were not attended to. In vain did her meth- 
er say, * Da, Annabel, go with your brothers!” and added, 
“Go now; for it is near their bed time!” She was too 
fond of hearing herself talk, and of her grandmother’s flat- 
teries, to be willing to leave the room; and though her 
mother was disappointed at her selfishness, she could not 
bear to chide her on the first night of her return. 

When Annabel was alone with lr grandmother, she 
ventured to communicate to her what a fearful conscious- 
ness of not having done right had led her to conceal from 
her parents; and, after relating all that had passed relative , 
to the fruit and flowers, she repeated the cruel question of 
the old man, “ Are» you not the daughter of Mr. Burford - 
the bankrupt ?” and owned what her reply was; on which 
her grandmother exclaimed, with great emotion,  Unthink- 
ing girl! you know not what injury you have done your 
father!” She then asked for a particular description of 
the persons of the old me@, saying, “ Well, well, it cannot 
be helped now—I may be mistaken; but be sure not to 
tell your mother what you have told me.” 

For some days after Annabel’s return, all went on well; 
and their domestic felicity would have been so complete, 
that Burford and his wife would have much disliked any . 
idea of change, had their income been sufficient to give 
their boys good education ; but, as it was only just sufficient 
for their maintenance, they looked forward with anxious 
expectation to the arrival of a summons to London, and to 
their expected residence there. Still the idea of leaving 
their present abode was really painful to all, save Annabel 
and her grandmother. They thought the rest of the family 
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devoid of proper spirit, and declared that living in Wales 
was not living at all, 

But a stop was now put to eager anticipatiens on the one 
hand, or of tender regrets on the other; for, while Burford 
was expecting daily to receive remittances from. Sir James 
Alberry, to enable him to transport himself and his family 
to the metropolis, that gentleman wrote to him as follows.: 

“ Sir, 

“ All connection between us is for ever at end; and I 
have given the share in my business, which was intended 
for you, to the worthy man who has so long solicited it. 
I thought that I had done you injustice, sir; { wished ~ 
therefore to make you amends. But I find you are what 
you are represented to be, a fraudulent bankrupt ; and your 
certificate now will never be signed. Should you wonder 
what has occasioned this change in my feelings aad pro- 
ceedings, I am at liberty to inform you that your daughter 
travelled in a stage @@ach, a few days ago, with your two 
principal creditors ; and I am desired to add, that children 
and fools speak truth. James AvBernry.” 

When Burford had finished reading this letter, it fell 
from his grasp, and clasping his hands convulsively togeth- 
er, he exclaimed, “ Ruined and disgraced for ever !” then 
rushed into his own chamber. His terrified wife followed 
him with the unread letter in her hand, looking the inqui- 
ries. which she could not utter.—*“ Read that,” he replied, 
“And see that Sir James Alberry deems me a villain !” 

(To be continued.) 


. Mrs. Opix has the following beautiful preface to her work on Ly- 
ing : 

I am aware that a preface must be short, if its author 
aspires to have it read. I shall therefore content myself 
with making a very few preliminary observations, which I 
wish to be considered as apologies. 

My first apology is, for having throughout my book 
made use of the words lying and lies, instead of some gen- 
ler term, or some easy paraphrase, by which I might have 

Avoided the risk of offending the deli¢acy of any of my 
readers. . 
14* 
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Our great satirist speaks ef a Dean who was @ favorite 
at the church wherevhe officiated, because 


“ He never mentioned hell to ears polite,” — 


and I fear that to “ ears polite,” my coarseness, in uniform- 
ly calling lying and lie by their real names, may sometimes 
be offensive. 

But, when writing a hook against lying, I was obliged to 
express my meaning in the manner most consonant to strict 
truth ; nor could I employ any words with such propriety 
as those hallowed and sanctioned for use, on such an occa- 
sion, by the practice of inspired and holy men of old. 

Moreover, I believe that those who accustom themselves 
to call lying and lie by a softening appellation, are in dan- 
ger of weakening their aversion to the fault itself. 

My second apology is, for presuming to come forward, 
with such apparent boldness, as a didactic writer, and a 
teacher of truths, which I ought to believe that every one 
knows already, and better than I do. 

But I beg permission to deprecate the charge of presump- 
tion and self-conceit, by declaring that I pretend not to lay 
before my readers any new knowledge; my only aim is to 
bring to their recollection knowledge which they already: 
possess, but do not constantly recall and act upon. 

I am to them, and to my subject, what the picture cleaner 
is to the picture; the restorer to observation of what is 
valuable, and not the artist who created it. 

In the next place { wish to remind them that a weak 
hand is as able as a powerful one to hold a mirror, in which 
we may see any defects in our dress or person. 

In the last place, I venture to assert that there is not in 
my whole book a more common place truth, than that kings 
are but men, and that monarchs, as well as their subjects, 
must surely die, 

Notwithstanding, Philip of Macedon was so conscious of 
his liability to forget this awful truth, that he employed @ 
monitor to follow him every day, repeating in his ear, 
“ Remember thou art but a man.” And he who gave this 
salutary admonition neither possessed superiority of wisdom, 
nor pretended to possess it. 
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All, therefore, that I require of my readers is to. do me 
justice to believe that, in the following work, my preten- 
sions have been as humble and as confined, as those of the 
REMEMBRANCER OF Puitip or Macepon. 

AMELIA OPIE. 


ANECDOTE OF VENERABLE BEDE, 


Tus celebrated character was born at Wearmouth, in 
Darham, about A. D, 639, and died in 734, aged65. He was 
aman of immense labour and study, but confinement and 
epplication at length brought him to anend. His writings 
are very celebrated, especially his Ecclesiastical History, 
Comments on Scripture, &c. “He seéms to have been the 
first,’ says Dr. Fuller, “ who attempted a translation of the 
scriptures into Anglo Saxon. He translated the Psalms and 
§t. John’s Gospel. When near his end, one of his scholars, 
who acted as his amanuensis, said, ‘My beloved master, 
there still remains one sentence unwritten.’ ‘ Write it then 
quickly,’ replied Bede, and summoning all his strength, in- 
dited it and expired,” 


ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES. 


Tue following offering to the readers of the Guardian 
and Monitor consists of a few fragments from an Essay on 
the danger of indulging false tastes, and imbibing false sen- 
timents from the poetry held so much in admiration, in the 
present day. 

“Tt is deeply to be regretted that the present age of un- 
doubted genius, exhibits likewise so many specimens of taste 
that is depraved ; and of genius perverted. 

“ That is deemed the very essence of poetry, which is. 
continually setting before the young enthusiast, glowing 

ms of what never was, and never will be: it delights to 
Picture forth in glowing colours the rich results of present 
anticipations, the fulfilment of those hopes with which it 
itspires us, but which can never be realized, and the misery 
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and despair which most probably arose out of its own de- 
ceptive colourings ; but this is not all. The shafts of poe- 
sy have been levelled against youthful innocence, domestic 
happiness, yes! and against that religion, which is the basis 
of all thatis good in this world, all that is glorious in the 
next. We cannot admire, without pitying, young enthusi- 
ests who are led away by those fascinating sweets which 
conceal their poison ;—whilst “ fate stern fate” and “ early 
doom” is perpetually ringing in their ears, they are asleep 
to the unhallowed doctrines therein involved till, impercep- 
tibly, many are led into a train of reasoning, contrary to 
wisdom and christianity. Thus they leave the purity of 
their faith to perish before the altar erected to “ reason,” 
which proves too late the incapacity of even “ rational” 
beings to follow-in safety the dictates of favorite “ nature,” 
How truly may the soft sensual breathings, put forth by 
such writers be termed illusions. Beware then ye young 
admirers how vou imbibe feelings contrary to sound sense 
and sober judgment: beware, lest you be led away in some 
orm by these dazzling illusions. 

“ But before we quit this subject, we must pay that re- 
spect which is so justly due to others, who are in this pre- 
sent day presenting their unblemished offerings to the shrine 
of the Muses; others, who lay as perfect a claim to hono- 
rers of poesy. Leave (my young friends) the voluptuous 
breathing strains of the former, for the pure, and fervid 
elegance of the /atter ; and while such men as Montgome- 
ry, Edmeston, Barton, (I might mention others) “ weave 
sweet untainted poesy for you” leave, leave the noxious and 
immoral strains of the “pole star of infidelity”’—and all 
his minor attendants, and cultivate a love for that descrip- 
‘tion of poetry which teaches the mind to soar, to realize in 
_part those images of superior bliss, which earth cannot af- 
ford : use it to aid hope, faith, and devotion ; not that hope 
which shines but to deceive, not that faith which is never 
changed for reality, not that devotion which bends to idols 
of our own taste and earthly adoration—but to hope, im- 
mortal, faith which will end in the full enjoyment of 
delight, and devotion which will continue to increase, and 
to aid us in the never-ending songs of love, throughout ages 
of eternity—these my young friends are realities. 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE, 


OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENT IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 


THE SPINE. 


Tue spine or back bone is a chain of joints of very won- 
derful construction. Various, difficult, and almost inconsist- 
ent offices were to be executed by the same instrument. It 
was to be firm, yet flexible, (now I know oo chain made by 
art, which is both these; for by firmness I mean not only 
strength, but stability ;) firm, to support the erect position 
of the body; flexible, to allow of the bending of the trunk 
in all degrees of curvature. It was further also, which is 
another, and quite a distinct purpose from the rest, to be- 
come a pipe or conduit for the safe conveyance from the 
brain of the most important fluid of the animal frame, that, 
namely, upon which all voluntary motion depends, the spi- 
nal marrow ; a substance, not only of the first necessity-to 
action, if not to life, but of a nature so delicate and tender, 
so susceptible and so impatient of injury, as that any con- 
siderable obstruction of its course, is followed by paralysis 
or death. Now the spine was not only to furnish the main 
trunk for the passage of the medullary substance from the 
brain, but to give out, in the course of its progress, small 
pipes therefrom, which, being afterwards indefinitely sub- 
divided, might, under the name of nerves, distribute this 
exquisite supply to every part of the body. The same 
spine was also to serve another use not less wanted than the 
preceding, viz. to afford a fulcrum, stay, or basis (or more 
properly speaking a series of these) for the insertion of the 
muscles which are spread over the trunk of the body: in 
which trunk there are not, as in the limbs, cylindrical bones, 
to which they can be fastened, and, likewise, which is a simi- 
lar use; to furnish a support for the ends of the ribs to rest 
upon, 
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Bespeak of a workman a piece of mechanism which 
shall comprise all these purposes, and let him set about to 
contrive it; let him try his skill upon it; let him feel the 
difficulty of accomplishing the task, before he be told how 
the same thing is effected in the animal frame. Nothing 
will enable him to judge so well of the wisdom which has 
been employed: nothing will dispose him to think of it so 
truly. First, for the firmness, yet flexibility, of the spine, 
it is composed of a great number of bones (in the human 
subject of twenty-four) joined to one another, and compact- 
ed.together by broad bases. The breadth of the ‘ases up- 
on which the parts severally rest, and the closeness of the 
junction, give to the chain its firmness and stability: the 
number of parts, and consequent frequency of joints, ‘its 
flexibility. Which flexibility, we may also observe, varies 
in different parts of the chain: is least in the back, where 
strength more than flexure is wanted; greater in the loins, 
which it was necessary should be more supple than the 
back; and greatest of all in the neck, for the -free motion 
of the head. Then, secondly, in order to afford a passage 
for the descent of the medullary substance, each of these 
bones is bored through in the middle in such a manner, as 


that, when put together, the hole in one bone falls into a. 


line, and corresponds, with the holes in the two bones con- 
tiguous to it. By’ which means, the perforated pieces, when 
joined, form an entire, close, uninterrupted channel : at 
least whilst the spine is upright and at rest. But, as a settled 
posture is inconsistent with its use, a great difficulty still re- 
mained, which was to prevent the vertebre shifting upon 
one another, so as to break the line of the canal as often as 
the body, moves or twists; or the joints gaping externally, 
whenever the body is bent forward, and the spine, thereup- 
on, made to take the form of a bow. These dangers, 
which are mechanical, are mechanically provided against. 
The vertebra, by means of their processes and projections, 
and of the articulations | joints] which some of these form 
with one ancther at their extremities, are so locked in and 
confined, as to maintain, in what are called the bodies or 
broad surfaces of the bones, the relative position nearly un- 
altered; andto throw the change and the pressure, pro- 
duced by flexion, almost entirely upon the intervening cat- 
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tilages, the springiness and yielding rature of whose sub- 
stance admits of all the motion which is necessary to be 
performed upon them, without any chasm being produced 
by aseparation of the parts. i say of all the motion which 
is necessary; for, although we bend our backs to every de- 
gree almost of inclination, the motion of each vertebra is 
very small ; such is the advantage which we receive from 
the chain being composed of so many links, the spine of so 
many bones. Had it consisted of three or four bones only, 
in bending the body the spinal marrow must have been 
bruised at every angle, The reader need not be told that 
these intervening cartilages are gristles; and he may see 
them in perfection ina loin of veal. Their form also favors 
the same intention. They are thicker before than behind, 
so that, when we stoop forward, the compressible substance 
of the cartilage, yielding in its thicker and anterior part to} 
the force which squeezes it, brings the surfaces of the ad- © 
joining vertebre nearer to the being parallel with one an- 
other than they were before, instead of increasing the in- “ 
clination of their planes, which must have occasioned a fis- 
sure or opening between them. Thirdly, for the medullary 
canal giving out in its course, and in a convenient order, a 
supply of nerves to different parts of the bady, notches are 
made in the upper and lower edge of every vertebra; two 
on each edge; equi-distant on each side from the middle line 
of the back. When the vertebre are put together, these 
notches, exactly fitting, form small holes; through which 
the nerves, at each articulation, issue out in pairs, in order 
to send their branches to every part of the body, and with 
an equal bounty to both sides of the body. The fourth 
purpose assigned to the same instrument, is the insertion of 
the bases of the muscles, and the support of the ends of 
the ribs: and for this fourth purpose, especially the former 
part of it, a figure, specifically suited to the design, and un- 
necessary for the other purposes, is given to the constitu- 
ent bones. Whilst they are plain, and round, and smooth 
towards the front, where any youghness or projection might 
have wounded the adjacent viscera, they run out, behind, 
and on each side, into long processes, to which processes the 
muscles necessary to the motions of the trunk are fixed; 
and fixed with such art, that, whilst the vertebre supply a’ 
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fbasis or the muscles, the muscles help to keep these bones 
in their proper position, or by their tendons to tie them to- 
gether. 

That most important, however, and general preperty, viz, 
the strength of the compages,* and the security against 
luxation,* was to be still more specially consulted ; for 
where so many joints were concerned, and where, in every 
one, derangement would have been fatal, it became a sub- 
ject of studious precaution. For this purpose, the vertebra 
are articulated, that is, the moveable joints between them 
are formed, by means of those projections of their suste- 
nance, which we have mentioned under the name of pro 
cesses ; and these so lock in with, and overwrap, one, am 
other, 2s to secure the body of the vertebra, not only from 
accidentally slipping, but even from being pushed, out of 
its place, by any violence short of that which would break 
the bone. I have often remarked and admired this strue- 
ture in the chine of a hare. In this, as ia many instances, 
a plain observer of the animal economy may spare him. 
self the disgust of being present at human dissections, and 
yet learn enough for his information and satisfaction, by 
even examining the bones of the animals which come up 
on’his table.—-Let him take, for example, into his hands, a 
piece of the clean-picked bone of a hare’s back; consist 
ing, we will suppose, of three vertebre. He will find the 
middle bone of the three, so implicated, by means of its 
projections or processes, with the bone on each side of i, 
that no pressure which he can use, will force it out of its 
place between them. It will give way neither forward nor 
backward, nor on either side. In whichever direction be 
pushes, he perceives, in the form, or junction, or overlap: 
ping of the bones, an impediment opposed to his attempt; 
a.check and guard against dislocation. In one part of the 
spine, he will find a still further fortifying expedient, in the 
mode according to which the ribs are annexed to the spine. 
Each rib rests upon two vertebra. That is the thing to be 
remarked, and any one may remark it in carving a necko 
mutton. The manner of itis this: the end of the rib isdi- 
vided by a middle ridge into two surfaces, which surfaces 


_  *We recommended a remedy for these hard words, to our youthful 
readers, not long siuce----a Dictionary. 
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are joined to the bodies of two contiguous vertebra, the 
ridge applying itself to the intervening cartilage. Thus 
perfectly, by ome means or the other, is the danger of slip- 
ping laterally, or of being drawn aside out of the line of 
the back provided against: and, to withstand the bones be- 
ing pulled asunder longitudinally, or in the direction of the 
line, a strong membrane runs from one end of the chain to 
the other, sufficient to resist any force which is ever likely 
to act in the direction of the back, or parallel to it, and con- 
sequently to secure the whole combination in their places, 
The general result is, that not only the motions of the hu- 
man body necessary for the ordinary offices of life are per- 
formed with safety, but that it isan accident hardly ever 
heard of, that even the gesticulations of a harlequin distort 
his spine. 

Upon the whole, and as a guide to those who may be in- 
¢lined to carry the consideration of this subject further, 
there are three views under whieh the spine ought to be re- 
garded, and in all which it cannot fail to excite our admira- 
tion. These views relate to its articulations, its ligaments, 
and its perforation; and to the corresponding advantages 
which the body derives from it, for action, for strength, and 
for that which is essential to every part, a secure communi- 
cation with the brain. 

The structure of the spine is not in general different in 
different animals. In the serpent tribe, however, it i$ con- 
siderably varied ; but with a strict reference to the conveni- 
ence of the animal. For, whereas in quadrupeds the num- 
ber of vertebrz is from thirty to forty, in the serpent it is 
nearly one hundred and fifty: whereas in men and quadro- 
peds the surfaces of the bones are flat, and these flat surfa- 
ces laid one against the other, and bound tight by sinews; 
in the serpent, the bones play one within another like a ball 
and socket, so that they have a free motion upon one an- 
other in every direction : that is to say, in men and Lag 
peds firmness is more consulted ; in serpents, pliancy, Yet 
even pliancy is not obtained at the expence of safety. The 
backbone of a serpent, for coherence and flexibility, is one 
of the most curious pieces of animal mechanism, with which 
we are acquainted. “he chain of a watch, (I mean the 
chain which passes between the spring-barrel and the fusee) 

Vol. X. No. 5. 15 
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which aims at the same properties, is but a bungling piece 
of workmanship in comparison with that of which we 


speak. 


—_— 


CLEMENTINE CUVIER, 


Daughter of the celebrated Baron Cuvier, of Paris, who 
died in September last, aged 22.—Communicated by 
Rev. Mark Wilks. 


WueEn only thirteen years of age, she accompanied her 
father to England ; and an accidental circumstance revealed 
the habits of her mind, and the disposition of her heart, at 
an early age. She lost a book of prayers, which she was 
accustomed to use; it was found by a friend who assisted 
her father in the education of his.daughter—all the prayers 
were written by her own hand, and all had been composed 
by herself. 

During several years preceding her more decided pro- 
fession of faith in the doctrines of the Gospel, it was easy 
to discover, on public occasions, by the fixedness of her . 
intelligent countenance, the attitude of her fine form, and 
the suffusion of her beautiful eyes, that her whole heart 
was*eccupied and engaged with the truths and facts, to 
which she listened with breathless eagerness. 

- a letter written in April last she thus expresses her- 
self :— 

“ I want to tell you how happy I am: my heart has at 
length felt, what-‘my mind has long understood ; the sacri- 
fice of Christ answers to all the wishes, and meets all the 
wants of my soul; and since I have been enabled to em- 
brace with ardor all its provisions, my heart enjoys a sweet 
and incomparable tranquillity. Formerly, 1 vaguely assur- 
ed myself that a merciful God would pardon me; but now 
I feel that I have obtained that pardon, that I obtain it ev- 
ery moment, and I experience ivexpressible delight in 
seeking it at the foot of the cross. My heart is full, and it 
is now that I understand the angelic song—‘ Glory to Ged 
in the highest, pzace on earth, good! will towards men.’ 
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But that which has especially affected me, and has, by the 
grace of God, opencd to my view all the tender mercy of 
the plan of our redemption, is the import of those gentle 
but assuring words, ‘ He will not break the bruised reed 
nor quench the smoking flax.’ ” 

“] experience a pleasure in reading the Bible,” she said 
in another letter, “ which I have never felt before ; it at- 
tracts and fixes me to an inconceivable degree, and I seek 
sincerely there, and only there, raz TRUTH.—When I com- 
pare the calm* and the peace which the smallest and the 
most imperceptible grain of faith gives to the soul, with all 
that the world alone can give of joy, or happiness, or glory, 
I feel that the least in the kingdom of heaven is a hundred 
times more blessed than the greatest and most elevated of 
the men of the world.” 

The health of Clementine appeared to be sufficiently, 


restored, in the beginning of the summer, to permit her.” 


parents to wish for her marriage with a gentleman whom 
she preferred, and whose character justified her preference. 
The marriage was expected to take place on the 25th of 
August last, and her sentiments were thus expressed ina 
letter to a friend : * 

“TJ do not ask of God to make me happy, but to sanctify 
and purify my soul; and I expect that he will keep me and 
preserve me in the important event. I have a full convic- 
tion, that there is an infinite and eternal Being, who orders 
all things, that not an hair of the head falls without his 
permission, and that he will control every circumstance for 
my real welfare, which give#®me an habitual peace and 
tranquillity which nothing else could inspire.” i. 

It was in the midst of the preparations for her nuptials, ~ 

that she was attacked by the disease which soon brought 
her to the grave. So fatal a result was not at first appre- 
hended, either by Clementine or her family ; but her mind 
was familiar with death, and her heart was prepared for 
heaven. Writing, about the period of her seizure, to an 
absent friend, she said— 
_ “What sweetness there is in the thought of that eternal 
life—of that state of rest and love! Then we shall com- 
prehend those delightful words of our Saviour, ‘I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, that where Iam ye may be also.’ ” 


~S 


~ 


~ 
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Her disorder soon confined her to her bed, and from the 
violence of the discharge of blood, she was unable to con- 
verse. Her sufferings were great; but her patience, her 
resignation, and her confidence were unimpaired. To a 
friend, who had not seen her during several days, she said, 
* God has been always with me; he has holden me by the 
hand ; nature has been impatient and has revolted, but the 
Lord has been always there, ready to support my courage.” 
To another friend she said, “Pray for me, for I can no 
longer pray for myself.” The accent and the look which 
accompanied these words were, however, a most powerful 
prayer. “It is God that supports me; | feel that he is 
with me, and if he leaves me I feel his absence in a momept; 
you know,” said she appealing to her sister, “ that I was 
never naturally resigned.” “if God grant you patience,” 
said a visitor, ** he sees that you merit his favor.” Hush,” 
said she, with a most expressive eagerness of manner, “ talk 
not of merit!” She manifested for her father and her sis- 
ter the most tender affection; and on one occasion, when, 
after a violent attack, she had expressed her desire to depart, 
the tears of her sister and her parents so overcame her, that 
she reproached herself for such a wish, and exclaimed, “O 
how selfish I am!-I will take any medicine, and try every 
remedy, because I wish to recover for your sakes.” She 
gave to her intended husband a copy of the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ, in which her trembling hand had marked some 
passages and written some lines of Christian affection; and 
having requested him to place his head before her, she laid 
on it her hand and said, “ Bord bless us both !—Lord, re- 
store me, that I may love thee more, but if thou hast other- 
wise decided, thy holy will be done!”” The last hours of 
her illness were fearful, and disturbed by delirious wander- 
ings: but amidst all, her soul was fixed on the Saviour, on 
his grace, and his blood shed on the cross. A few hours 
before her déath, she said to a beloved friend—“ You know 
we are sisters for eternity—there is life—it is only there that 
there is life!” She recovered the power of speech again 
about half an hour before she breathed her last; she 
her relatives, but she could not pronounce their names, and 
could only press their hands—she was calm—she sighed—a 
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, sweet smile settled on her lovely countenance-—she was 
. absent from the body and present with the Lord. 

r [London Evangelical Magazine. 
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3 THE DIAMOND. 

7 

0 Tue distinguishing peculiarity and most valuable charac- 
h teristic of the diamond, is the power it possesses of refract- 
1 ing and reflecting the prismatic colours; this property it is 
$ that gives fire, life, and brilliancy to the diamond. Other 
3 stones reflect the light as they receive it, bright in propor- 
s tion to their own transparency, but always colourless, and 
” the ray comes out as it went in. What the diamond effects 
” as to the natural light, genius performs as to that which is 
k intellectual ; it can refract and reflect the surrounding rays 
;- ¢licited by the minds of others, and can divide and arrange 
ly them with such precision and. elegance, that they are re- 
t, turned indeed, not as they were received, dull, spiritless, and 
at monotonous, but full of fire, lustre, and life. We mightal- 
> so add that the light of other minds is as necessary to the 
y play and the developement of genius, as the light of other 
e hodies is to the play and radiation of the diamond. A dia- 
of mond, incarcerated in its subterraneous prison, rough and 
ie unpolished, differs not from a common stone; and a New- 
d ton.or a Milton, deprived of kindred minds, and born 
id amongst savages, savages had died.— Lacon. 

C- . . * 
r- }—-_ Ng 
of * 
I ’ THE HOPEFUL ONE. 

yn 

rs A Goop minister having occasion to call upon a gefitle- 
iw man in a neighboring town, was introduced to his family 
at circle ; which consisted of several young people of various 
in ages, from ten or twelve to eighteen or twenty. The bloom 


ed and sprightliness of youth graced their countenances ; and 
ad |” as the stranger’s eye glanced round the lively party, a glow 
-a | ofbenevolence warmed his heart; During his visit he had 
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an opportunity te make some observation on the manners 
and engagements of these young persons. 

One of the elder ladies amused him, for a time, by play- 
ing, which she did with much taste and skill: she was con- 
sidered, indeed, to excel ; and it was evident she had devo- 
ted much time and pains to this pleasing accomplishment, 
Two younger sisters were occupied in working muslin, on 
which they appeared intently engaged: of the excellence 
of the work their visitor was no great judge: but he observ. 
ed that their dexterous fingers were rapidly producing a 
very rich and elegant effect: he remarked, too, the interest 
they appeared to take in their employment. The eldest 
son, a fine youth of eighteen, talked a great deal: some- 
times rattling with his sisters ; sometimes giving his opinion 
on what was passing, with an energy and decision that oc 
casionally tempted the stranger to smile. Any question on 
which his father hesitated, he would settle instantaneously, 
with a rapidity and positiveness, which left no room for 
further discussion. There appeared, however, an agreeable 
openness in his temper ; but it was a pity that he disguised 
and disfigured his naturally agreeable manner by a certain 
dash and spirit; and by the frequent use of cant phrases, 
yet, though easily acquired by every blockhead who 

rs them, are yet sometimes employed by young men of 
sense, who are weak enough to adopt them; with a view, 
it should seem, to show that they are men of the world, 
He seemed especially anxious to impress every one with 
this idea just now ; and to ‘orm a contrast between his owg 
dashing air and the plaindress and simple manners of their 
guest. Once he cut short a more important topic by ab- 
P ad inquiring of their visitor if he played chess ; declaring’ 
Maat it was an excellent game ;—wondering he had never 
given his attention to it,—for that, positively, it was aa 
excellent game. Then again, holding out his cup of tea 
with an air, to the servant, he sent it back to his sister, de- 
claring that “ it was not tea, and that he could not take it.” 
And yet (though nobody would have guessed it just then) 
this youth was not destitute of sense and intelligence. He, 
had not, however, sagacity enough to discover, that beneath 
the plain appearance of the stranger, there was conce 
e keen discernment of character, and the real knowledge of 
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men and things, instead of the mere affectation of it. Still 
less did he suspect, that his own silly, artificial manner was, ~ 
at that time, the subject of his smiling observation. 

But there was one of the party, who, while be did and 
said nothing to attract it, yet excited the minister’s attention 
more than dny of the rest. This was a lad of about fif- 
teen: he was rather less blooming than the other young 
folks ; but his look was not less cheerful, while it was more 
interesting than any of theirs. He spoke less than the 
others, and with more modesty ; and what he did say was 
more to the purpose. He appeared to listen attentively to 
the minister’s conversation. 

“ You have an interesting family, Sir,” said he to the 
father, when they were for a moment lett alone; “I hope 
they are great comforts to you.” “ Sir,” replied he, “ my 
children are, I believe, much like other young people: 1 
have no particular occasion to complain of them. But, Sit, 
I have great comfort in one of my children: did you see that 
boy, Edward ?”—the tears came into the father’s eyes as 
he spoke-—“ That boy has appeared to fear God from fits 
‘childhood; he has long been in the habit of private prayers 
he loves serious conversation, when we are alone: and hig 
ge temper and conduct show that his piety is genuine, 

es, thank God, I have one hopeful child.” , 

The conversation, which was here interrupted, left a paiti* 
ful impression on the mind of the good minister. The 
gaiety of the young people, which at first amused him, now 

e him uneasiness. The words, “one hopeful child,” 

welt upon his mind. “ What! only one,” thought he, “of 

this interesting group that fears God! only one that is con- 
cerned about salvation, and that is prepared to die!” 

While these thoughts were passing in his mind, the youth- 
ful party continued laughing, and talking, and joking : they 
Were eager and animated in all they said and did; and 
quently spoke of things that were of no importance,—the 
Most contemptible trifles, with a degree of earnestness, 
which they would have pronounced to be canting, hypo- 
critical, or at least quite overdone, if the subject-had been 
any thing connected with theit immortal destiny. 

r young people !—But we must now leave them and 
good minister, who is probably meditating some way, 
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that would be deemed least offensive, of introducing useful 
conversation. Reader, we have invited you to this domes. 
tic party, only with a view to your own improvement. Do 
you wonder where the family lives, and what is their name? 
Rather look around amongst the families of your friends 
and neighbors ; but especially look into your own, and see 
if the description will not suit many that you know. Alas! 
this is no singular instance. Observe the trains of young 
people who fill the pews of our places of worship : behold 
the gay attire, the wandering eye, the irreverent deport- 
ment :—listen to their discourse as they issue from the 
place: or follow them home ; enter one dwelling after at- 
other : hear the remarks that are made upon. the dress, and 
other unimportant concerns of those they have seen: listen 
to their criticisms upon what they have heard, and mark 
their prevailing levity ; scarcely checked by the restraining 
eye of anxious and disappointed parents; who, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, watch in vain to see if the good seed has 
taken root in the hearts of any of them. Remark the ea 
gerness that is evinced about the showy accomplishments 
and vanities of life. Observe all this, and say if there wag 
any thing rare or singular in the description of this family. 
Alas! in some cases, would not the singularity of such ar 
account consist in this, that there was one hopeful child in 
the family! How many, even of pious parents, have not 
this consolation ;—not one hopeful child ! 

What a melancholy, what a strange state of things was 
implied in the account the father of this family gave of his 
children, when he said, that they were “ much like the get 
erality of young people!” In other words, that the gener- 
ality of young people are thoughtless about Erernity,— 
unconcerned for the salvation of their souls ! 

Reader, you are a member of some family: you have 
brothers and sisters, It may be that some of thein are se- 
riously disposed, while others are thoughtless and _indiffer- 
ent. To which party do you belong? Are you one of the 
many, or one of the few? Does a peaceful conscience al- 
low you,humbly to answer, that you hope you may be num- 
bered with the latter—that you have chosen the marrow 
way—that you have joined the smaJl, the happy company 
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that are walking therein?—Go on then, rejoicing ;—but 
take heed lest you fall. 

But reader, is it far otherwise with you? Are you 
among the thoughtless ones? are you still in the broad 
road? still endeavoring to stifle the voice of conscience, 
and to put away the thought of death? Are you at least 
resolving to enjoy the world exclusively during the years 
of youth? Then be assured, that whatever agreeable qual- 
ities you may possess, or whatever specious arguments you 
may use to satisfy your mind, you are an unhappy, a pitia- 
ble individual. You are a being upon whom wise and good 
men look with anxiety and sorrow; upon whom angels must 
look with surprise and pity ; upon whom God looks with 
displeasure: upon whom none but devils can look with 
complacency. It may be, indeed, that you are possessed of 
so many agreeable accomplishments, and have manners and 
tempers so pleasing, that you may congratulate yourself 
upon the admiration and regard of those around you. But 
consider, how much of their approbation depends upon 
their seeing only what is external. Look within,—search 
the inmost recesses of your heart ; behold in that chamber 
of imagery the vanity, the love of admiration, the evil 
thoughts, the high thoughts that exalt themselves against the 
knowledge of God,—and ask if you are authorized to feel 
self complacency, or if you deserve the esteem of which 
you boast. 

Now what an unspeakable happiness it would be, if this 
moment’s recollection shuuld lead you to some such reflec- 
tions as these :— Yes, I am one of the thoughtless ones of 
this family ; I have hitherto neglected religion ; I even dis- 
like it: I endeavor to be happy without it; yet this cannot 
be even here, and what would it be hereafter? Unless my 
heart is changed I must perish; and I may never be more 
willing than I now am: besides, I mey not have opportunity 
in future. What then hinders me, even me, from being a 
Christian? There are difficulties; but how many have 
overcome them! Why should not J? will not God open 
ifI knock? shall not J also receive if I ask? especially if 
I ask for what he commands me to pray for, what he 
has promised to bestow. I will arise and go to my Father.” 

Miss Jane Tay.on. 
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On Opinion. 


ON OPINION. 


Unity of opinion, abstractedly considered, is neither 
desirable nor good; although considered not in itself, bu 
with reference to something else, it may be both. For 
men may be all agreed in error, and in that case unanimity 
is an evil. Truth Jies within the Holy of Holies in the 
temple of knowledge, but doubt is the vestibule that leads 
unto it. Luther began by having his doubts as to the 
assumed infallibility of the Pope, and he finished by making 
himself the corner stone of the Reformation. Copernicus 
and Newton doubted the truth of the false systems of others, 
before they established a true one of their own ; Columbus 
differed in opinion with all the old world, before he discov. 
ered a new one ; and Galileo’s terrestrial body was confined 
in a dungeon, for having asserted the motion of those bodies 
that were celestial. In fact, we owe almost ail our knowl 
edge, not to those who have agreed, but to those who have 
differed ; and those who have finished by making all others 
think with them, have usually been those who began. by 
daring to think with themselves ; as he that leads a crowd, 
must begin by separating himself some little distance from 
it. Ifthe great Haruey, who discovered the circulation of 
the blood, had not differed from all the physicians of his 
own day, all the physicians of the present day would not 
have agreed with him. : 

These reflections ought to teach us, that every kind of 
persecution for mere opinions, is incompatible with sound 
philosophy. It is lamentable indeed to think how much 
misery has been incurred, from the intemperate zeal and 
bigotted officiousness of those who would rather that man- 
kind should not think at all, than not think as they do. 
Charles the Fifth, when he abdicated a throne, and retired 
to the monastery of S:. Juste, amused himself with the me- 
chanical arts, and particularly with that of a watchmaker: 
he one day exclaimed, “ what an egregious fool must I 
have been, to have squandered so much blood and treasure 
in an absurd attempt to make all men think alike, when! 
cannot even make a few watches keep time together.” We 
should remember also, that assent or dissent ig, not an act 
of the will, but of the understanding ; no man can will to 
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believe that two and two make five, nor can I force upon 
myself the conviction, that this ink is white, or this paper 
black. If we arrive at certain conclusions, and act consci- 
entiously upon them, a Judge that is both just and merci- 
ful, will require no more, provided we can answer satisfac- 
torily to the following interrogations: Have we made use 
of all the means in our power to arrive at true conclusions ? 
Did no interest warp us? no prejudice blind us? no party 
mislead us? no sloth retard us? and no fear intimidate us? 
No hierarchy, constituted authority, nor political establish- 
ment, either of ancient or modern times, has made so hor- 
rible a use of the mistaken notion that unanimity is a good 
in itself, as the church of Rome. They have appropriated 
the term Catholic solely to their own pale, and branded 
with the name of heretic all that are without it; and the 
latter title has made even the merciful deem it a crime to 
pity them, and the just injustice to do them right; so close- 
ly allied in common minds are names to things. Unity of 
opinion is indeed a glorious and a desirable thing, and its 
circle cannot be too strong and extended, if the centre be 
truth ; but if the centre be error, the greater the circumfer- 
ence the greater the evil, and the strength of the parts 
serves only to give it an energy: to be execrated, and a du- 
rability to be deplored.—Lacon. 


Poetry. 
NATURE AND TIME. 


“DAY UNTO DAY UTTERETH SPEECH: NIGHT UNTO NIGHT SHEWETH 
&NOWLEDGE.” 


Once Nature and Time, I am credibly told, 
Held a grave consultation together of old ; 
And the whole of taeir converse instinctively ran 
On the blindness and folly of reprobate man! 
“Tam truly surprised,” Nature said with a sigh, 
That the glories of earth, and the splendors on high, 
Should have ministered counsel again and again, 
, To this impotent heir of the dust all in vain.” 
“You will find him,” says Time, ‘“ always prone to rebel, 
Though the Charmer charm never so wisely and well— 
And because he is pleased to conceive himself wise, 
Quite inclined to continue a fool till he dies. 
1 was dreaming long since on Eternity’s breast, 
n a rush of sweet sounds won me forth from my rest ; 
And [ listened, dissolved in the blissful employ, 
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Whilst the stars sang together; and shouted for joy. 

And I gazed on the boundless and beautiful sky, 

And the moon in her silent pavillion on high, 

And the wild rugged rock, and the shadowy steep, 

And the green isles that rode on the face of the deep. 
And I loved the small voice of the winds as they sighed, 
And I drew in delight with the dash of the tide, 

And the whispers that came from the depths of the wood, 
When the voice of their Framer pronounced them all ‘ good.’ 
Men may tell you that Time has a bosom of steel, 

But he feels what mankind is unwilling to feel— 

Since he reads in the earth, and the sea, and the sky, 
The hand of that wisdom whose throne is on high.” 


** Though so long,” Nature adds, ‘‘ [ have labored in vain, 

I am almost inclined to turn preacher again ; 

For I think, if friend Time wouid but deign to be clerk, 
We might yet hope that light would spring up in the dark.” 


“Tis agreed,” said old Time, and together they went 

To follow with vigor their worthy intent. 

And so loudly their urgent appeal was preferred, 

There was no speech or land where their voice was not heard. 
Nature laughed—and the fields to the harvest were white, 

But I thought when Tithe came, with the worm and the blight, 
That our hopes were vexation, and vanity too, 

As I sighed for that home where no thieves can break through! 


Nature reared a huge oak, in a fostering spot, 

Time breathed on it—it withered, and lo! it was not! 
So I thought of the curse Inspiration had penned 
For the wicked: and then understood I their end. 


It is night, and the stars in their courses on high 

Are led forth by His prowess, whose path is the sky, 

And they seem as Time motions them onward to say, 

“* How long will my people refuse to obey 7” — 

Time hath singled one out, from that glittering band, 

And it shivers, and dies in his merciless hand, 

Like the doomed, whom the Judge from his chosen shall sever, 
And consign to the blackness of darkness for ever! 


Nature fashioned a cloud—a bright glistering thing, 
And Time beat it to dust with a stroke of his wing, 
Whilst the voice of reproof seemed distinctly to say, 
** Our life is a vapor, that passeth away.” 


Nature called up a storm; and the thunderings came, 
Fraught with death on the wings of the withering flame ; 
And Time, as he sounded the sufferer’s knell, 

Cried, ‘‘ Cease to do evil, and learn to do well.”’— 


Thus Nature discoursed ; and thus Time set his seal, 

With determined address to the touching appeal. 

The Preacher taught knowledge, “ again and again,” 

And the Clerk gave it force by resounding ‘“‘ Amen.” D. A- 
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